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To 


DRAMATIC 
AUTHORS 


It is a fact that not one play in fifty is 
sufficiently well written even to be con- 
sidered for production by Theatre Mana- 
gers. Plays are returned to their authors 
without comments, because managers con- 
cern themselves only with Play-Production, 
and not with Play-Criticism. Thus authors 
are left in ignorance of faults of technique, 
construction, etc., which, if corrected, 
might transform a failure into a success. 


Robert Young gives expert criticism on 
all plays submitted to him, and is in a 
position to influence the production of any 
play of real merit. 


ree - £1 2-0 
Apply (by letter): 
ROBERT YOUNG 
Strand Theatre, W.C. 2 





H. M. DUKE, 
Low Green, Haxby, Nr. York, 


(Late York Everyman Theatre), 


Has for DISPOSAL the following STAGE © 

and LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, at the | 

following prices or nearest offer. All are 

in excellent condition and have been very 

little used. Will be sent carriage forward 
on approval. 


. 20 Fawn Serge Curtains, 14 by 64 yds. 
22 Brown Serge Curtains, 34 by 14 yds. 
314 sq. yds. Brown Serge for masking. 7 
Pair of Fawn-coloured Italian cloth Drop 

Curtains and Panels. : 
(These form Proscenium and Chamber Set.) 
2 Black Casement Curtains, + by 6, 2 Black” 
Casement. 54 by 64. } 
2 Amber and Black Casement, 54 by 4. 
£40 0 0 the lot. 


. 2 Stage Arcs, 4 Projectors and 2 Boxes, fitted and 
complete with slides, lenses, etc. 0 


. Switch-board, comprising 14 circuits, plugs and 
24 switches. £12 12 0. 


10 yds. of Harden and 34 yds. of good quality felt 
for stage cloth, used once only. £5 0 0. 




















PUBLICITY AND 
THE AMATEUR 


a 


In view of the increasing desire of 
affiliated societies to advertise their pro- 
ductions in Drama, special rates have 
been arranged, which may be had on 
application to the Editor. 


a 


Over 1,000 societies are now affiliated to 
the League. Thus the advertisement 
pages also provide a unique opportunity 
to amateur play-producing societies who 
wish to exchange, hire or dispose of 
scenery, costumes or properties. 








BUY YOUR PLAYS AND 
STAGE-BOOKS 


through the 


DRAMA LEAGUE 
BOOKSHOP 


at 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE 





Any book on the Theatre—English or Foreign— ~ 
procured if not in stock ; 


PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 
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MARCH PLAYS 


By Hubert Griffith 


KIMMING down the list of March 

productions, is to come to the con- 
clusion that March was a particularly happy 
month as regards plays. At least four 
were produced, each first class of its kind, 
and all are still running and can be en- 
joyed. 


The most notable is ‘‘ The Fanatics ” 
at the Ambassadors. I won’t here go into 
the details and the rights and wrongs of 
the question that Mr. Miles Malleson 
deals with in it—his advocacy of ‘‘ try-on ” 
marriages. But I will note one point. It 
is the way in which Mr. Malleson, having 
a piece of propaganda that he is anxious 
to air, so cleverly disguises it that the play 
remains first and foremost an amusing 
comedy and not a propaganda play. The 
sheer inspiration of the second-act ‘‘ cur- 
tain”—one of the happiest jokes ever 
brought off in a theatre—is more than 
enough to gild the. pill of all the long 
second-act arguments. In other words, 
Mr. Malleson has been clever enough to 
capture not only the intellectuals, but has 
written a play that the ‘‘ great playgoing 
public”? is rushing to see. This is im- 
portant. For a dramatist has faith in his 
propaganda, he is presumably less anxious 
to call the righteous than the Philistines 
to repentance. The righteous know ll 
about what he thinks already. 


“No Gentleman,” at the St. Martin’s, 
is a first-rate light comedy. It is very 
light indeed, but it is unfailingly amusing 
from the beginning of its first act to the 
end of its last. The last act is, in fact, 
the best, which alone makes it remarkable 


among light comedies. If it weren’t re- 
markable for this, it would be remarkable 
for Miss Athene Seyler’s acting. It is a 
happy evening. It is an unusually unlucky 
coincidence of events that both Miss Seyler 
and Mr. Nares have to leave the cast at 
the end of the present month. Therefore, 
exit ‘*‘ No Gentleman.”’ 


The latest effort of the Irish Players 
is also a happy evening—Mr. George 
Shiel’s ‘* Professor Tim” at the Vaude- 
ville. As often happens with the Irish 
Players (although not when they are 
playing in Sean O’Casey) one goes to 
see neither a particular actor or actress, 
or even the play itself, but merely to see 
how beautifully the company as a whole 
can do things. ‘‘ Professor Tim” is an 
ingenious and satisfactory enough vehicle 
for them. But there are at least six per- 
fect, and perfectly co-ordinated, comic per- 
formances in it. 


Does opera come within the scope of 


the theatre? Whether it does or doesn’t, 
the exquisite short Mozart opera, ‘‘ Cosi 
fan Tutti ” has, for the first time in history, 
been put on for a run at a London house. 
The public is, as a rule, shy of novelties. 
But on this occasion the experiment has 
been a triumphant success. 


Captain Berkeley’s notable war play, 
‘* The White Chateau,” has had a short 
run at the Everyman, and will be seen 
again in London immediately. One of its 
scenes, the dawn attack, was heartrending. 
Miss Elizabeth Baker’s ‘‘ Bert’s Girl,’’ at 


the Court, is a good play that might be a 
good deal better. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
By James Laver 


HE International Theatre Exhibi- 

tion which was held at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum five years ago is 
still remembered with gratitude, both by 
the general public and by specialists in 
theatrical design. The danger of that 
Exhibition was that in such an embarras 
de richesse particular schools or particu- 
lar artists were hopelessly submerged. 
It is therefore of great interest that the 
authorities at South Kensington have 
seen fit to open this month, in the gal- 
leries adjoining the Department of 
Engraving, an Exhibition of works by 
French and Russian artists who have 
been intimately connected with the 
Diaghilev Ballet. The influence of 
Diaghilev’s experiment upon _ public 
taste, and even upon such things as 
interior decoration, and (through 
Monsieur Poiret), upon dress, is only 
just beginning to be realized. 

The contents of two small rooms can- 
not, of course, do justice to all the artists 
employed; in particular, Bakst is cer- 
tainly under-represented, if we are to 
judge by the preponderance of his 
influence; but that is perhaps all to the 
good, as Bakst’s designs have become 
sufficiently familiar through reproduc- 
tion. The work of such artists as 
Alexandre Benois, of Nathalia Gont- 
charova, of Constantine Karovin, of 
Michael Larionov and of Nicholas 
Roerich are still sufficiently unfamiliar 
to make a visit to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum well worth while. 

As everyone knows, a time came when 
Diaghilev’s supply of native talent was 
cut off by the prolonged exile of the 
Ballet, and by domestic events’ in 
Russia. He turned to the well-known 
painters of the advanced French school, 
and against the advice of many familiar 
with the theatre, employed Pablo 
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Picasso to decorate ‘‘ The 


Cornered Hat.’’ 


Three 
The backcloth which 
Picasso designed has been lent by Mrs, 
Emile Mond, and is on exhibition, as 


well as some unusually convincing 
reproductions (from the Rosenberg 
Portfolio) of his costume designs for the 
same play. André Derain is represented 
by his extraordinarily beautiful design 
for a backcloth, and by two designs for 
ballet costume. Georges Braque has 
lent fifteen of his designs for the cos. 
tumes of characters in Moliére’s comedy, 
ballet ‘‘Les Facheux,’’ and a stage scene 
for the same. The other French artist 
represented is Victor Barthe, with a 
series of amusing designs for ‘ Le 
Triomphe de Cubisme.”’ 

The whole’ exhibition must be 
regarded rather as a series of samples 
than a complete survey, but within its 
limits it provides a most interesting com- 
parison and contrast between the work 
of the artists employed by Diaghilev 
during the two periods of the Russian 
Ballet, one, while he was still relying 
upon Russian artists, the other, when 
he had inaugurated the Ballet’s cosmo- 
politan phase. 

In the adjoining room are exhibited 
some representative examples of the col- 
lection of Playbills, Theatrical Pro- 
grammes and Prints relating to the 
Theatre which Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven 
presented to the Museum in 1925. In 
recent years interest in all things 
theatrical has so far increased, especially 
in America, that documents relating to 
the Theatre bring ever rising prices in 
the sale rooms, and collections are ever 
more difficult to form. Mrs. Enthoven 
was therefore fortunate in beginning to 
accumulate material illustrating the his- 
tory of London Theatres in the days 
before public interest in playbills had 
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been sufficiently aroused to make their 
prices prohibitive. She succeeded in 
acquiring some 80,000 items, ranging 
from 1737, the date of the earliest bill, 
to the present day. The collection of 
bills for performances at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane throughout the eigh- 
teenth century is of special interest to 
the student, especially as so many of the 
bills are accompanied by engravings 
showing well-known actors and actresses 
in character. The programme for the 
first performance in London of the lady 
who was afterwards to be known as Mrs. 
Siddons hangs side by side with a por- 
trait of the great tragedienne, and the 
bill for the ‘‘ School for Scandal ”’ is 
accompanied by a small engraving 
showing the Screen Scene. 

Mr. Nigel Playfair’s revivals at 
Hammersmith have lent added interest 
to such items as the playbill for Decem- 
ber 23, 1755, when ‘‘ The Way of the 
World’ was presented at Covent 
Garden, with Peg Woffington as Milla- 
mant; or that for April 28, 1783, show- 
ing Bannister as Polly Peachum in ‘*The 
Beggar’s Opera.’’ Of course, Bannister 
did not usually play Polly, but on the 
occasion of his benefit, the men and 
women exchanged parts, and the real 
Polly—Mrs. Kennedy—took the part of 
Captain Macheath. The engraving 
which hangs with a Drury Lane bill for 
1769 is of interest in showing that the 
actors in ‘‘ Hamlet’’ wore, not an 
Elizabethan or earlier costume, but the 
court dress of their own day. 

One of Garrick’s most popular parts 
was that of Sir John Brute in ‘‘The 
Provok’d Wife,’’ and there is a playbill 
for his last appearance in that character, 
as well as an appropriate portrait 


engraving. Historica] interest attaches 
to the bills for the two performances 
given at Covent Garden in honour of the 
Duke of Wellington and Bliicher, and 
the various coloured views of the burn- 
ing of Drury Lane. In addition there are 
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almost complete sets of programmes for 
the acting careers of Kean and Mac- 
ready; and to come to later times, 
souvenirs of the first appearance in 
public of Miss Ellen Terry, who acted 
the part of Mamillius in Charles Kean’s 
production of *‘ The Winter’s Tale,’’ in 
1856. Four early photographs of Henry 
Irving will surprise many admirers of 
the great actor, if only by the moustache 
which he apparently wore in youth. 

Mrs. Enthoven’s Collection contains 
material also for those who are interested 
chiefly in the contemporary theatre. 
Some programmes and cuttings, for 
example, having reference to the various 
revivals of ‘* Diplomacy,’’ will be of 
interest to all who saw the recent produc- 
tion of that play. 

It is believed that the only collection 
in the world which competes in size and 
interest with the one at South Kensing- 
ton is that of Harvard University in the 
United States, and that does not con- 
tain nearly so complete a record of 
London theatres. In America, where 
museums scarcely know what to do with 
the money they have at their disposal, 
the lot of curators must be a very happy 
one. Harvard Library has given over 
an entire wing to the theatrical section, 
and new acquisitions are constantly 
being added, adequately catalogued, and 
lavishly displayed. 

In England, alas! it is a very different 
story. In these days of national 
economy, it is difficult enough for the 
museum to do more than conserve what 
they already possess. Mrs. Gabrielle 
Enthoven, in spite of many tempting 
offers from abroad to dispose of the col- 
lection for very substantial sums, pre- 
ferred to give it to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Its acceptance by that 
institution is evidence of its national 
value and importance. But it requires 
to be fully catalogued and arranged, 
before it can be made accessible for use 
by students and other visitors to the 
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Museum. For this purpose a fund has 
been started. It is now more than a 
year since an appeal was launched, sup- 
ported by the late Mr. A. B. Walkley 
in The Times, and by Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, who has shown her genuine 
interest in the collection by consenting 
to open the Exhibition on April 12. The 
work of cataloguing is now in progress, 
and unless it is to come to an untimely 
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end, a further sum of £1,000 must be 
supplied by voluntary subscription, 
Subscriptions, whether in shillings o, 
pounds, will be gladly received by Mr, 
Walter Payne (West End Theatre 
Managers’ Association, Cranbourn 
Mansions, Cranbourn Street, W.C.2), 
Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven, 97 Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W.3, or Mr. Martin Hardie 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


THE COMMUNITY DRAMA FESTIVAL 


A FEW AFTERTHOUGHTS 
By W. A. Darlington 
Reprinted from The Daily Telegraph 


"So matinée which was held at the 
New Theatre on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 21, was a very interesting experi- 
ence for me for two reasons. One was 
that I had then an opportunity fer the first 
time of seeing together the six plays which 
I had selected under such widely differing 
circumstances, and so of being able to 
compare them in my mind—a thing which 
I had found quite impossible up till that 
day. The second reason was that I now 
had a chance of finding out how my own 
judgment of these plays coincided with, or 
differed from, the judgment of my col- 
leagues. I may as well confess that it 
was a relief to my mind when the judging 
was over to know that Miss Cathleen Nes- 
bitt and Mr. John Drinkwater had placed 
the plays so nearly in the same order as 
I had myself, and subsequently to find that 
the critics who were present in the audi- 
ence, while they had various objections to 
make on minor points, as critics will, were 
not seriously disposed to cavil at the 
judges’ decisions. Selecting the local win- 
ners in a National Competition of this kind 
is a responsible and a lonely job, and I had 
begun to wonder before the final was held 
whether, and how far, personal prejudice 
had influenced my decisions. I feel hap- 
pier now. 
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Before I leave the subject of this year’s 
competition there are one or two general 
remarks that I feel compelled to make in 
the light of my experience. This is the first 
year in which the Festival of Community 
Drama has been held on a big scale and 
necessarily a great deal of the work both 
in the districts and at headquarters, has 
been experimental. The system used has 
been that which has served the Americans 
well for several years and I think that on 
the whole it has answered quite happily 
here. Looking back on the whole field 
which I was called upon to survey, I do 
not feel that any very great miscarriages 
of justice took place. I quite see that there 
must be in various parts of the country 
amateur dramatic societies which feel that 
in a perfectly managed world their teams 
would have appeared in London. This is 
unavoidable. As I said at the time I had 
great difficulty in many of the districts in 
picking the winner. I still think that in 
one or two cases I chose the company 
which seemed to me to have the higher 
artistic aim rather than that which had 
the better competitive value. Also, since 
the standard of excellence varied very 
greatly from district to district, several 
companies which would have won easily 
in the weaker districts suffered defeat i 











DESIGN FOR A BACK-CLOTH BY ANDRI 
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the stronger. But since this is not a per- 
fectly managed world and since human 
beings are, in the main, reasonable 
creatures, I do not feel that I need go in 
any fear of my life on their account. 
MARKS 

All the same, now that I am no longer 
in the position of a judge who must take 
rather special pains to keep his mind im- 
partial, I should like to make, entirely on 
my own responsibility, one or two sug- 
gestions as to the running of the Compe- 
tition in future years. First of all comes 
the question of the marking system. As 
I confessed in a former article, when I 
was judging the District Competitions I 
threw the system overboard and went on 
my own feeling. The result in almost every 
case was the same as had been reached by 
the local assessors working by the system. 
In the National Final the three judges went 
by the marking system but since they did 
not consult one another and came to their 
conclusions quite independently, I do not 
see that the system served any very useful 
purpose except to supply a means of com- 
parison in case the judges had happened 
to disagree widely. This did not occur, 
and so no comparison between the marks 
awarded by each judge was made. I am 
therefore speaking for myself only when I 
say that the marking system js faulty. 
The ten per cent. which is awarded for 
choice of play seems to me to be, baldly 
speaking, ridiculous. How are these ten 
marks to be awarded? How, for instance, 
are you to mark a company which chooses 
“The Twelve Pound Look’’? As I see 
it you can either give them full marks for 
choosing a first-rate play or no marks for 
making a very obvious choice. Then again, 
how are you to mark a team which has the 
enterprise to find and produce an unknown 
play for itself as against a company which 
chooses a well-known play and gives a 
first-rate imitation of a professional per- 
formance? If you are only given a margin 
of ten marks in which to express your 
opinion of these widely differing methods 
of choice I submit that you find yourself 
paralysed. Personally, I should be _ in- 
clined to add these ten marks to the fifty 
which are given for general presentation 
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to allocate the whole sixty marks as he 
thinks fit. Quite obviously the choice of 
play must influence the entire production, 
and if the judge is to estimate not merely 
the choice itself, but the influence of the 
choice upon the work of the company, he 
must have a freer hand than is represented 
by ten marks. To take a concrete example 
from the New Theatre performance it is 
quite plain to me that the Birmingham 
Community Players ruined their chances of 
taking a high place in the Competition by 
choosing a play to which they were un- 
suited. As a result I feel sure that the 
best they could do was never shown to the 
judges and that this company got lower 
marks for acting than it would have got 
in a play carefully chosen to bring out the 
best powers of its members. Incidentally 
I see that Mr. St. John Ervine made the 
comment, in his remarks on the final per- 
formance, that the companies as a whole 
had too great a tendency to choose plays 
in dialect. Probably I am responsible for 
this impression, for I did undoubtedly find 
that in the districts where a strong local 
dialect was spoken, plays in this dialect 
were generally better acted than plays in 
ordinary English. Accordingly, in York- 
shire, in Lancashire and in Scotland I found 
myself preferring dialect plays. This seems 
to me to be quite in accordance with the 
spirit of Community Drama, and it cer- 
tainly gives an opportunity to local play- 
wrights. 


THe UNTRIED AUTHOR 

This brings me to my own special pro- 
tégé in this Competition—the local play- 
wright. It seems to me that the work of 
the amateur theatre benefits the theatre in 
general in no one particular more than in 
the encouragement which it gives to un- 
tried authors. I was very glad to see that 
in at least half the districts, works by local 
authors had got as far as the local finals; 
but only one new play reached the London 
final, and Mr. J. R. Gregson, who wrote 
it, can hardly be considered an untried 
author since two plays from his pen have 
been acted in London by professional com- 
panies. I should like to see some kind of 
special inducement held out in future com- 
petitions to amateur societies which have 


of the play and leave the judge at libertythe courage to find and produce their own 
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It is plain that such a society puts 
The play 
written by the local author who has prob- 
ably no experience of the theatre (and only 
those who have had that good fortune know 
how important a factor it can be in a play’s 
success), will not be as easy to act as the 


plays. 
itself at an initial disadvantage. 


play by a professional. I do not quite see 
how this difficulty is to be surmounted, but 
I do suggest that it should be faced. One 
idea that occurred to me was that the judge 
might be empowered to award an addi- 
tional ten marks for any original play 
which he thought promising enough to 
have been worth production; that is to say, 
the total marks obtainable by an original 
play might be 110 per cent. Another sug- 
gestion would be that the British Drama 
League should follow the lead of the Ameri- 
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cans even more closely than they do at 
present, and should offer special prizes for 
the best unpublished play or plays offered 
for competition. I should have found it 
very interesting this year to have been 
asked to judge between the best plays of 
this description submitted during the 
course of the Competition, ruling out the 
plays of any author of tried power such as 
Mr. Gregson. The effect would have been 
to create a second subsidiary competition 
in which none of the entrants would have 
had any chance of carrying off Lord 
Howard de Walden’s cup, but in which 
some very valuable encouragement and ex- 
perience might have been given to writers 
engaged in the very thankless task of 
learning their job as dramatists without 
having, as a rule, very much to help them. 


M. JACQUES COPEAU 


Interviewed by 


JACQUES COPEAU has won such 

efame with his excellent productions 

in Paris and New York that I was a little 

apprehensive at my first meeting with him. 

Apprehension proved unnecessary. I was 

welcomed with a charming smile and a 

simplicity of manner which at once put me 

at my ease. By way of apology for my 

importunities, I ‘remarked that he must 
hate all journalists. 

—‘* Not at all,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but I am 
sometimes afraid of them.’’ 

Though it was evident that he was not in 
the least afraid of me, I felt emboldened, 
and plunged straightway into indiscretion. 

—*‘‘ Do you find your work in Burgundy 
satisfying ?”’ 

—‘* More than satisfying. I have a com- 
pany of young people, and we go round the 
villages, playing simple pieces on primitive 
stages—much as Moliére did three centuries 
ago.”’ 


—‘‘ But do you find these village 
audiences as appreciative as those of 
Paris? ”’ 

—‘‘ Certainly. I work to please them. 


I give them what they want. And they are 
so simple, so unspoilt, that it is 3 pleasure 
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to do so. In Paris one cannot work for 
the public without degrading oneself. The 
Paris audiences are too sophisticated, too 
preoccupied with novelty. To please them, 
you have to keep changing your pro- 
gramme.”’ 

—‘‘ But will you not some day wish to 
return there?’’ 

—‘‘ Why, of course. But I still hold the 
lease of the Vieux Colombier, and I intend 
to go back. In the meantime, the work I 
am doing is both a relaxation and a useful 
training for some of my actors.’’ 

—‘*‘ You have just returned from 
America, have you not? Tell me, did you 
feel any change on returning to France? 
Did you not think that Paris has become a 
sort of annexe to New York?” 

—‘‘ No, no. It is true that one may see 
signs of American influence everywhere in 
France, but our traditions are _ strong 
enough to assimilate this influence without 
being overwhelmed by it. For instance, 
even in Burgundy, the young girls buy 
American hats. But they have not had 
them a week before they give them a little 
twist which makes them characteristically 
French.”” 




















—‘‘ But in Paris. They are still playing 
there—and to crowded houses—that typi- 
cally American musical comedy. ‘ No. No, 
Nanette.’ ”’ 

—‘‘ That is a matter of small importance. 
American opérettes are popular now as 
French opérettes and Viennese opérettes 
were formerly. It is merely a passing 
phase.”’ 

—‘‘ All the same, you must admit that 
the best theatres in Paris nowadays are 
those which are not typically French.’’ 

—‘‘I know. And that is what exasper- 
ates me. Everywhere, in London, Paris 
and New York, one sees the same little 
theatres, playing the same plays, with the 
same mise-en scéne, and before the same 
audiences. There is no longer any national 
style. 

—‘‘ None the less, there are some very 
interesting developments in the modern 
theatre. For instance, the productions of 
the Moscow theatres, the Kamerny and the 
Gabima. The Kamerny Theatre’s produc- 
tion of ‘ Phédre’ was one of the most 
interesting things I have seen since the 
war.”” 

—‘‘ Yes, but it was no longer Racine. 
Just as the same company’s production of 
‘ Giroflé-Girofla ’ bore no resemblance to 
the French opérette of the same name. It 
was a tour de force, though an interesting 
one.”” 

—‘‘ My trouble is always that, although 
I can see the interest of modern staging, 
I can never quite see where it is leading. 

—‘‘ It is too early yet. One must give 
it time to develop. Besides, this new 
theatre is still playing traditional authors. 
It should have authors of its own, who 
would write specially for it.’’ 

—‘‘ Don’t you think the cinema may ex- 
plain to a certain extent this search for a 
new method of stage presentation? It has 
often been said that impressionism, 
dadaisme, and other modern movements 
were necessitated by the advent of photo- 
graphy. May not a similar analogy hold 
good with regard to the theatre and the 
cinema ?”’ 

—‘ Perhaps. But I am convinced that 
the cinema will never succeed in replacing 
the theatre. Nor has it anything to teach 


us. The trouble is that at present the two 
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are developing side by side, and the cinema 
may succeed in destroying the theatre.” 

—‘‘ You know that in England there is 
a sort of renascence of interest in the 
drama, thanks to the activities of the com- 
munity theatres. Is there any movement of 
that kind in France?’’ 

—‘‘ No, we have nothing of the kind. 
The theatre flourishes most in cities, and 
consequently it is the industrial countries 
which have the greatest number. There is 
one lady at Lyons, who brings a number 
of foreign companies and plays to her 
theatre. But that is not exactly the same 
thing.’’ 

—‘‘* Do you think French audiences 
appreciate foreign productions? Shake- 
speare, for instance, whom you have pro- 
duced so often. Do Paris audiences really 
like his plays?”’ 

—‘* Undoubtedly. You have only to look 
at the long run of my production of 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ and at the success of ‘ A 
Winter’s Tale’ at the Vieux Colombier.’’ 

—‘‘ My reason for asking was the well- 
known fact that Racine is very rarely 
appreciated in England.” 

—‘‘ That is because Racine is more 
strictly national in character than Shake- 
speare, who is rather universal. More- 
over, Racine is not so popular in France as 
you seem to think. But, speaking of 
Shakespeare, I am going to see a perform- 
ance of ‘ The Winter’s Tale’ this after- 
noon. Will you come along?’’ 

I accepted gladly as I hoped to be able 
during the performance to continue my 
questioning. This I was unable to do, 
however. M. Copeau was much too en- 
grossed in the play. But on leaving the 
theatre, I was rewarded by a characteristic 
remark. ‘‘ There,’? he said, turning to 
me, ‘‘ you don’t need any modern stage- 
tricks to make that seem beautiful.’’ 





The opening of the Arts Theatre Club 
at 6 and 7 Great Newport Street, on 
April 20, is an event which must 
not pass unnoticed in Drama. We wish 
both the Club and the Theatre which is at- 
tached to it every success, and shall hope 
to give some description of the premises 
and policy of the Club in a forthcoming 
number. 
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HE first fruits of the Universal Society 

of the Theatre are already apparent 
in the important announcement of an In- 
ternational Festival to be held in Paris 
from May 25 next till the beginning of 
July. The two stages of the Theatre des 
Champs Elysées have been secured for the 
Festival and a Committee of honour has 
been formed, including M. Briand, M. Her- 
riot and the Ambassadors of almost all the 
chief countries and States in Europe and 
America. M. Gemier tells us that both 
Germany and Russia will give perform- 
ances in the larger theatre, the former 
being represented by Herr Reinhardt who 
will produce ‘* Faust’’ and ‘* The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’’ The British 
Section have been active in securing a com- 
pany from Great Britain who it is hoped 
will appear for the week commencing Mon- 
day, June 20. We are glad to state that this 
company will be none other than Miss Sybil 
Thorndike’s, and will present ‘‘ Saint 
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Joan ’’ with the scenery designed by Mr. 
Charles Ricketts, and ‘‘ The Medea.’’ The 
British Section was also honoured by an 
invitation to inaugurate the entire Festival 
for the opening performance on May 25 
and we hope that this may be found pos- 
sible, though negotiations are not yet com- 
pleted. 
a 


Another interesting announcement in 
connexion with the European Theatre is 
that of a Theatrical Exhibition at Magde- 
burg, which is to remain open from 
May 14 to September 4. The organizers of 
this Exhibition claim that their chief object 
is to bring before the public every aspect 
of the theatre of the present rather than 
that of the past—it is to be an exhibition 
rather than a museum. There will, how- 
ever, be an historical section dealing with 
the development of theatrical art from the 
time of the Miracle and Guild plays, and 
so leading up to the present National and 
Art Theatre movements. Other sections 
will deal comprehensively with everything 
from architecture, lighting and seating, to 
costumes and make-up, and show in de- 
tail, by means of models and pictures, the 
technical difficulties of the producer and 
stage manager, and how these are over- 
come. During the Exhibition a series of 
plays, operas, and concerts will be given, 
and various conferences held. 


g 


The entries for the Drama League School 
for Amateur Producers have exceeded the 
maximum number of 200 and by the time 
this number of Drama appears the school 
should be in being. Numerically this is 
probably the largest of the kind that has 
yet been organized, although the school or- 
ganized by the Kent Community Council 
at Folkestone, contemporarily with the 
London School, has also attracted a large 
number of students. The Village Drama 
Society and the Federation of Women’s 
Institutes are also concerned with arrange- 
ments for other schools in various parts of 
the country. It is of course by a policy of 
decentralization that such educational op- 
portunities will be found most useful, and 
we welcome such signs of activity wher- 
ever they appear. 
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Elocution Do’s and Dont’s. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Training for Speaking. By Paul Berton. Harrap. 
10s. 6d. 

The Science and Art of Speech and Gesture. By 
Rose Meller O’Neill. Daniel. 7s. 6d 

The Contemporary Theatre, 1926. By James Agate. 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. 

Masques and Phases. 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


By Louie Bagley. 


By Ivor Brown. Cobden- 


should never allow his judgment to be biased 

beforehand by any irrelevant matters such as 
his own moral principles, or the fact that a novel 
is bound in a colour that he dislikes, or written 
by somebody who has openly stated the opinion 
that golf is no game for a grown man. But I 
think that perhaps I might be forgiven for being 
prejudiced in advance against a book called “ Elo- 
cution Do’s and Dont’s,”’ especially when it is an 
aggressively ‘‘ handy ’’ size, decked out in an un- 
fortunate wrapper depicting Demosthenes (or it 
may be Cicero) in a sky-blue robe addressing an 
audience of sky-blue blobs, and published in a 
series which includes ‘* Rabbit Breeding Do’s and 
Dont’s,” ‘‘ Dining Do’s and Dont’s,’’ and ‘* The 
Well-Dressed Woman’s Do’s and Dont’s.’? Not 
unnaturally I expected nothing more than yet 
another collection of the old-fashioned elocutionist’s 
dusty and rickety odds-and-ends of very shaky 
advice, so I put off reading the book for nearly 
a month after it had been sent me for review, in 
the hope that my conscience would conveniently 
allow me to forget it. But my conscience proved 
unaccommodating, so one day I opened the book and 
read that “‘ a huge giraffe lay at leisure under the 
azure sky: the vision of the azure sky restored his 
composure.’’ JI found I was expected to attack the 
consonants in this sentence with firmness and pre- 
cision—‘‘ like the percussion of a strong spring.” 
There was to be ‘‘ no after-sound due to slovenly 
movement of the articulatory apparatus.’’ I read 
the other exercises in the book. Every single one 
of them was of real practical usefulness. Not one 
of them—and this in itself is enough to make the 
book unique of its kind—was merely an unneces- 
sary exercise in facial contortion. I turned to the 
beginning, read the book through, and became con- 
vinced that it is the best book on ‘‘ elocution ”’ 
that has been written, and certainly the most 
charmingly unsuitable book that ever appeared in 
a“ Do’s and Dont’s”’ series. It is a swift and 
penetrating essay on the whole theory of speech 
and gesture. I was about to describe it as a pre- 
face to a brilliant book that Miss Bagley might have 
written, but on second thoughts it seems that this 
€ssay contrives to say nearly everything important 
that there is to be said on the subject by sweeping 
up all the clutter of traditional theories and leaving 
only the small handful of really sane principles. 

The fact that there are only a very small number 
of harmless rules of speech and gesture is borne out 
by another exceptionally good book on the subject— 
Mr. Berton’s “ Training for Speaking.’’ Although 


|: is, I am told, most important that the critic 


this book is considerably longer than Mr. Bagley’s, 


THE MONTH'S BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 





it has nothing more to say. I do not mean that 
it is verbose or redundant. Mr. Berton, untram- 
melled by the limits of a ‘‘ Do’s and Dont’s ” 
series, is able to write in a more leisurely style, to 
illustrate his book with photographs, and to write 
several wholly admirable chapters on the extremely 
important subject of breath control and breathing 
exercises. 

It is as complete a contrast as could be imagined 
to turn from these two books to Miss O’Neill’s 
book on the Delsarte method. This is the second 
book on Delsarte which has appeared recently, yet 
I should have thought that by now it was plain 
to anybody interested in the subject that Delsarte 
merely elaborated all the old-fashioned rules to a 
highly dangerous extent and gave them a preten- 
tious air of philosophy by wrapping platitudes in 
philosophic jargon. The result of a mechanical 
system like this—or, indeed, of any elaborate system 
of training in speech and gesture—is that it pro- 
vides a set of formule which distract the mind 
of the actor from the matter to the manner. Take, 
for instance, the instructions which Miss O’Neill 
tabulates for expressing fear, anger, remorse, 
jealousy, and so on. To express admiration, we 
are told, “‘ the brow is expanded and unruffled; 
the eyebrow gently raised; the eyelid lifted to ex- 
pose the coloured circle of the eye; while the lower 
part of the face is relaxed in a gentle smile. The 
mouth is open, the jaw a little fallen.”’ This, of 
course, leaves out of all account the fact that not 
only are there many different kinds and shades of 
admiration, but that different kinds of faces ex- 
press the same emotion in different ways. All 
training in speech and gesture should simply 
aim at exercising the limbs, the features, and the 
voice until they are flexible instruments for the 
thoughts and emotions. Then the emotions upon 
which the actor concentrates his mind will flow 
naturally and subconsciously into voice, features, 
and limbs. 

Mr. Agate reprints reviews of sixty-four plays 
produced in London, and one—a Shakespearean 
revival—produced in the provinces, and without a 
single word of doubt or apology he claims to 
be a record of the English theatre in 1926. There 
are now nearly a dozen repertory companies work- 
ing in the provinces, many of them producing plays 
of first-class importance which are not likely to be 
seen in London for years; but apparently such work 
has so little significance for Mr. Agate that he 
makes not the slightest reference to it, and then 
asks us to believe that he has written a book on 
the Contemporary Theatre, 1926. 

As a critic Mr, Agate needs no praise from me; 
but it is because I read his work with so much 
admiration that I hope that next year, instead of 
simply reprinting criticisms of some sixty plays, 
many of them so ephemeral that I doubt if any- 
body wanted to read about them even a week after 
they had been produced, he will marshal his im- 
pressions of his year’s playgoing into a series of 
essays dealing with various aspects of the theatre. 
This is the method of Mr. Ivor Brown, and I 
recommend his book as the most readable and 
satisfying collection of essays that have appeared 
for some time. 
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DITH EVANS is young and has yet 

only a few years of fame behind her. 
Until about four years ago, she was prac- 
tically unknown to the general playgoer. 
She had done good work in the provinces 
and in some of the Sunday Play Produc- 
ing Societies, but the London stage had 
yet to be conquered. 


Then she was given a minor part in a 
certain fashionable play in which two very 
well-known actresses played ‘“‘ leads,’’ and 
she managed to sweep those two, together 
with the rest of the cast, completely off the 
stage by the force of her arresting per- 
sonality. The minor character became the 
centre of interest and the play was dull 
when she was absent from the stage. 


The chief thing that strikes one about 

Miss Evans is the forcefulness and vitality 
of her acting. Every stroke of the brush 
is laid on with a bold touch and the result 
is a picture of vivid intensity that has no 
counterpart in modern acting. She is a 
striking looking woman, very tall and with 
all the attributes of a good “‘ stage pres- 
ence.’’ The moment she appears upon 
the stage one feels the inevitable attrac- 
tion of a somewhat dynamic personality— 
a personality that draws one’s whole at- 
tention with the impetus of a magnet. 
It is this strange ‘‘ electric’? power 
which makes Miss Evans so much more 
interesting than the majority of the 
younger generation of actresses. In these 
days of naturalistic acting the flair of the 
great personality seems to be at a discount. 
Present-day players are so much influenced 
by the guiding hand of the all-powerful 
producer and by the intense realism of the 
modern play that they have little or no 
outlet for any originality of their own and 
one misses the brilliant technique of the 
older school of acting. 


Miss Evans, however, has risen above 
all obstacles and has proved her abilities 
in many types of part. She has scored 
successes in Restoration Comedy—her 
Millamant in the recent revival of Con- 
greve’s ‘‘ The Way of the World ’”’ was 
the talk of the town—and one of her most 
notable achievements in modern drama was 
her portrayal of the neurotic, utterly sel- 
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By Joan Littlefield 


fish heroine in that ultra-modern psycho. 
logical drama, ‘‘ Tiger Cats.’”’ Her per. 
formance in this play was unforgettable 
and deserves to be ranked among the finest 
pieces of emotional acting of recent years, 
The subtle feline grace of her, the short 
red hair making such a vivid contrast to 
the pale face beneath it, her sudden bursts 
of passion followed by fits of such sweet 
docility that she might almost have been 
said to purr—all these things combined to 
make of her rendering of this difficult part 
a memory that will live long in the minds 
of those who saw her in this strange and 
somewhat sinister play. 

Last winter, after having made a name 
for herself in the West End of London, Miss 
Evans went over to the other side of the 
water that she might ‘‘ learn how to play 
in Shakespeare ’’ at his only permanent 
London home—the wonderful Old Vic. 

It is only a wise actress and one who 
takes her art very seriously who, when once 
established as a favourite in the West End, 
is ready to sacrifice both leisure and money 
in order that she may increase her artistic 
possibilities and strengthen her technique 
by a strenuous course of repertory in 
Shakespeare. 

Miss Evans realized this and her season 
at the Old Vic. was a veritable triumph, 
two of her greatest successes being in 
parts as widely different as the Nurse in 
‘* Romeo and Juliet,’’ and Cleopatra. 

Since her return to the West End, Miss 
Evans has been seen as the modern and 
managing Maude in Mr. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s ‘‘ Caroline ’’—a great piece of 
comedy acting this—and as Rebecca West 
in Ibsen’s ‘‘ Rosmersholm.’’ In _ some 
ways this latter part is the finest thing she 
has done, for to triumph in a part to which 
one is temperamentally unsuited is a great 
achievement. 

And now, as Mrs. Sullen in ‘‘ The Beaux 
Stratagem,’’ Miss Evans is giving the most 
beautiful piece of comedy acting in London 
to-day. For, though she has successfully 
experimented in all branches of her art, 
this actress is essentially a comédienne, 
and it is as a Réjane rather than as a Bern- 
hardt that she should stake her claim for 
greatness. 
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OUT-OF DOOR PLAYS 


A SELECT LIST OF PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
All these plays are in the Library of the Drama League or can be purchased through the Drama League 


Bookshop, 8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 


Information regarding the performing rights of these plays 


can be supplied on application. 


ARKELL, REGINALD. 
Colombine. 1 act. 4 m. 1 w. Lawn or open 
ce. An old rustic settles the immortal dispute 
between Pierrot and Harlequin. 


Barker, Hi. GRANVILLE AND LaurENCE Housman. 

Prunella. 3 acts. 7 m. 6 w. 8m. or w. Gar- 
den. A musical fantasy of Prunella and the faith- 
less Pierrot. 

Bax, CLIFFORD. 

The Apricot Tree. 1 act. 2 m. 1 w. Garden 
with a tree. An elderly merchant is tricked by his 
young wife and her gardener lover. 

Midsummer Madness. 3 acts, 
2m. 2w. Formal garden. 
harlequinade. 


Square Pegs. 1 act. 2 w. Garden. A modern 
English girl and a fifteenth century Venetian de- 
scribe their respective proposals of marriage in 
rhymed verse. 


Prol. and epil. 
An impromptu musical 


Binyon, LAURENCE. 
Paris and CEnone. 1 act. 3 m. 4 w. Mount 
Ida. The classic love tragedy told in simple verse. 


BRIGHOUSE, HAROLD. 
The Apple Tree. 1 act. 4m. 1w. 1b. Gar- 
den with ‘a tree. Why misery never dies—a 
medieval Breton legend. 


Maypole Morning. 1 act. 5 m. 4 w. supers. 
Village green. Costume—1665. The unexpected 
appearance of King Charles II overcomes the ob- 
jections of a Puritan squire to May Day revels 
and to his daughter’s marriage with a courtier. 


Burton, H. V. 


The Bias. 1 act. 3m. 3 w. 3 supers. An episode 
on an Elizabethan bowling green, with songs and 
dances. 


Darwin, Lapy. 
My Man John. 3 acts. 4 m. 5 w. supers. Gar- 
den. Wood. A simple rustic comedy, in which the 


hired man John is sent courting on his master’s 
behalf. 


Princess Royal. 2 scenes. 1 m. 7 w. 1 b., or 
9 w. supers. Village green. A simple play, with 


songs and dances, in which the gipsy-maid weds 
the Lord of the Manor. 


Dickens, CHARLES. 
Over the Garden Wall. 1 act. 3 m. 2 w. Gar- 
den. The farcical scene between Mrs. Nickleby 
and the Gentleman Next Door freely adapted from 


: ‘eo Nickleby,”” by John Hampden. MS. 
only. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. 
Au Revoir. 10 min. sketch in verse. 1 m. 1 w. 
supers. Garden with fountain. An eighteenth cen- 


tury vignette. 


Drew, MARGARET, 

St. Valentine’s Day. 10 min. sketch in verse. 
2 w. Street. Costume—1830. Phoebe and Clarissa 
compare their conceptions of the ideal lover. 

The Weathercock. 10 min. sketch in verse. 1 m. 
1 w. Country lane. A happy country girl rejects 
the town lover who would make her a lady of 
fashion. 


EurIpPIpEs. 


Verse translations of the plays by Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. 


Focerty, Etsig, 
The Queen’s Jest. 2 scenes. 11 w. 4 ch. Marie 
Antoinette and her ladies play the jest of ‘* Christo- 
pher Sly ’’ on a little peasant boy. 


GaLswortny, JOHN. 

The Sun. 1 act, 2 m. 1 w. River bank. A 
soldier returns from the war to find that a rival 
has won his sweetheart, and astonishes them both 
by his acceptance of the situation. 


Ganpy, Iba. 
The Gypsy Countess. 2 acts. 


4m. 6 w. 3 b. 
Gypsy camp. Garden. Copse. 


A play with songs 


and dances, founded on the folk song ‘ The 
Wraggle-Taggle Gypsies.” 
Grover, Hatcortt. 
Hail Casar. 3 acts. 11 m. 1 w. supers. Druid 


circle. Costume—Henry II. The love of Strong- 
bow, the invader of Ireland, and the patriot Prin- 
cess Eva. 

Wat Tyler. 3 acts. 25 m. 6 w. supers. 
green, etc. Costume—fourteenth century. 
matic study of the Peasants’ Revolt. 


Village 
A dra- 


Grecory, Lapy. 

On the Racecourse. 1 act. 2m. 1 w. supers. 
Edge of a field. A young lover returns to find his 
sweetheart faithless. He allows her husband to win 
his savings from him that she may benefit. 

Spreading the News. 1 act. 7 m. 3 w. Village 
street or wood. The rumour that a man has been 
murdered is contradicted by the sudden appearance 
of the “‘ corpse.’’ 


Housman, LAuRENCE. 

A Fool and His Money. 1 act. 3m. Roadside. 
Two thieves, disarmed by their victim’s simplicity, 
defend him from themselves. 

Our Lady of Poverty. 1 act. 7 m. 4 w. Gar- 
den. Francis, attending a Court of Love, declares 
himself the lover of Poverty. 

Brother Wolf. 1 act. 7 m. Rocky defile. St. 
Francis converts a notorious brigand. 


Sister Gold. 1 act. 7 m. Roadside. The con- 


versation of three beggars and a miser. 
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McEvoy, CHARLES. 
The Red Hen. 1 act. 2 m.1w. Roadside. A 
farce in which the village policeman is outwitted 
by an ingenious woman tramp. 


MACNAMARA, MARGARET. 

In Safety. 1 act. 5 m. 3 w. 1 b, supers. Forest 
clearing. Costume—America, 1775. An encounter 
between a steadfast party of Quakers and a band 
of hostile Indians. 

Pautt, H. M. 

My Lord from Town. 2 acts. 5 m. 5 w. Gar- 
den. Costume—George I. A faithful country lover 
foils the intrigues of the inconstant lord from town. 


QuinTERO, S. AND J. 

A Sunny Morning. Translated by L. Xavier 
Floyd. 1 act. 2 m.2w. Park. A chance meet- 
ing between two who were lovers in their youth. 
Each attempts to conceal recognition of the other. 


ROSTAND, EDMOND, 

The Fantasticks. 3 acts. 5 m. I w. supers. 
Two gardens with a wall between. ‘‘ The conniv- 
ing fathers of a pair of sentimental lovers provide 
them with the necessary obstacles to bring them 
together.”’ 

Ss 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 5 acts. 6 m. 4 w. 
supers. A sixteenth century farcical comedy turn- 
ing on the loss of a needle. 





SreRRA, G. MARTINEZ. 

Love Magic. Translated by J. Garrett Underhill. 
Pro. 2 scenes. Garden. 3 m. 2 w. Columbine 
recaptures her wayward husband Pierrot by arousing 
jealousy of Harlequin. 


SMEDLEY, CONSTANCE. 
and Beau. 1 act. I m. I w., or 2 w. 
A playlet in verse for rhythmic movement. 


Belle 
Garden, 


WILDE, PERCIVAL. 

The Noble Lord. 1 act. 2 m. 1 w. Wood. A 
young woman, believing that a lord has attempted 
to save her life, discovers at length that it is his 
valet who is her preserver. 


PAGEANTS, MASQUES, AND PASTORALS. 


ANON. 
The Interlude of Youth. 8 short scenes. 6 
characters. A medizval morality—the conversion 
of a soul. 


Bripces, RoBeErt. 
Demeter. 1 act (in verse). 2 m. 
chorus. Flowery valley. 


4 or 6 w. 


CHESTERTON, FRANCES. 
Piers Plowman’s Pilgrimage: a morality Play. 


Prol. 5 scenes, epil. 24 characters. supers. 
CLARKE, Amy Key. 
Persephone. 3 scenes (in verse). 4 m. 4 w. 
supers. Forest glade. 
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DRINKWATER, JOHN. 
An English Medley. 3 parts. 
chorus and supers. 


21 m. 5 w. 
Scenes from the history of 
Birmingham, and a procession of the centuries of 
English history. 

The Only Legend; a masque of the Scarlet Pier. 


rot. 1 act. 4 m. 2 w. supers. 

The Pied Piper. 1 act. 14 m. 4 w. 1 ch 
supers, m. w. and ch, Outside the city of 
Hamelin. 

Robin Hood and the Pedlar. 1 act. 7 m. 1 w. 
supers. Edge of a wood. 

Focerty, Exsig. 
The Miracle of the Rose. 3 parts. 11 m. 12 w, 


supers. A mystical romance of fourteenth-century 
England. 
Francis, J. O. 
The Crowning of Peace: a short pageant of the 
peace of nations. 1 act. 6 m. 3 w. 1 ch. supers. 


Joun, Gwen. 

A Peakland Wakes. 1 act. 2 m. 5 w. 1 ch. 
crowd and morris dancers, Open space. Men who 
have been killed in the war are seen to join in a 
Peakland Wakes processional of 1919. 

Jonson, BEN. 

The Sad Shepherd. 3 acts. 15 m. 6 w. An un- 
finished poetic romance of Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian. 

Mackay, Constance D’Arcy. 

The Forest Princess. 3 acts. 7 m. 20 w. 1 ch. 
supers. Wood. A bewitched princess is released 
from the spell by the kiss of a true lover. 

The Masque of Pomona. 1 m. 2 w. supers. 
Glade. A simple masque for spring or autumn. 


MACNAMARA, MARGARET. 


A Masque of Fashion. 1 act. 2 speaking parts. 
1m. 1 w. or 2 w. 15-30 non-speaking parts (w.). 
Costumes of all ages. 

MILTON, JOHN. 

Comus. 3 short scenes. 5 m. 3 w. supers. 
Adaptations by Evelyn Smith and Lucy Chater. 
Costume—fantastic and early seventeenth century. 

Noyes, ALFRED. 
Robin Hood. 5 acts. 14 m. 6. w. supers. 


etc. 


Forest, 


SMEDLEY, CONSTANCE. 
The Fortunate Shepherds: a Cotswold pastoral 
in verse for rhythmic movement. Prol. 2 acts. 
epil. 10 m. 15 w. A common in the Cotswolds. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


Barng, Kitty. 

The Amber Gate. Prol. 22 episodes. epil. 35 b. 
29 g. supers. A procession of the famous children 
of history. 

Burton, H. V. 

Princess Pavona. 1 act (14-2 hrs.). 9 ch. supers. 
Garden. A very human prince, in love with the 
maid Linetta, is obliged to court the haughty Prin- 
cess ; but, thanks to a magic bullseye, all ends well. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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SETTING FOR ‘‘THE CHINESE LANTERN” 
BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN, DESIGNED AND 
PAINTED BY MR. OWEN P. SMYTH, AND USED 
BY MR. NUGENT MONCK IN HIS RECENT 
PRODUCTION OF THE PLAY WITH THE NOR- 
WICH PLAYERS AT THE MADDERMARKET 
THEATRE, NORWICH 

















SCENE DESIGNED BY MARGARET NICHOLLS 


FOR ‘* THE HAIRY APE *"’ BY EUGENE O'NEILL, 
AS PERFORMED BY THE UNNAMED SOCIETY 
MANCHESTER, APRIL 1, 1927 
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A NOTE ON THEATRE LICENCES 





By Holford Knight 


HE remarkable development in 

theatrical production among local 
societies is giving rise, in some areas, to 
difficulties with the authorities over legal 
requirements. It is thought that some 
assistance in these matters would be sup- 
plied by a short and concise statement of 
the law and this I draw up in the hope the 
local societies will find it useful. 

Whether a particular entertainment is a 
stage-play is a question of fact to be deter- 
mined by the circumstances of the case. 
Further, a theatre licence may be required 
though the house or other place is not ex- 
pressly used as a theatre, and though 
money is not taken at the doors. (Royal 
Albert Hall v. London County Council 
(1911).). 

In general terms, a licence is required 
for the public performance of stage plays. 
The Lord Chamberlain is the licensing 
authority in the London area. Outside 
that jurisdiction the authority is the County 
Council, which may delegate its function 
to the Justices in petty sessions, or to a 
committee of the County Council, or to a 
District Council. A licence may be re- 
fused without reasons given and no appeal 
therefrom lies. The licence granted may 
be subject to conditions. For instance, a 
building may be suitable for many pur- 
poses, but not for the production of plays 
attended by large numbers of persons. 

It is beyond question, as the law now 
stands, that the public performance of 
stage plays can take place only in build- 
ings licensed as theatres. This relates only 
to week-days. There can be no public per- 
formance of stage plays on Sundays. This 
law must be changed, but there it is, and 
it cannot be dodged with impunity. 

I understand that some societies en- 
deavour to avoid the law by regarding 
their performances as private events. Now 
this is a question of fact, and the circum- 
stances of particular cases must be 
weighed. But when a Chief Constable 
tells me that persons unconnected with a 
society have no difficulty in attending its 
performances, it is impossible to describe 
or treat such events as not open to the 
public. The law is not quite simple, but 


it is nothing like as difficult as uninstructed 
persons who give quasi-legal advice make 
out. I entirely approve the efforts made 
to change the law, but the law must be 
respected, and local societies would do 
well, in case of doubt, to get some respon- 
sible advice. I am also certain, from long 
professional experience, that the local police 
authorities are not difficult to deal with, 
if spoken to in a friendly way. ' I may also 
add that the officials of the British Drama 
League are always ready to give help when 
they can. We applaud the splendid work 
of the local societies and are anxious to 
assist in every way. 


The Temple, March, 1927. 


OUT-OFDOOR PLAYS— 


(Continued from previous page) 





Hore, HELEN. 
Piper’s Pool. 1 act. 10 ch. Moor. A dream 
phantasy. 


Hupson, GILBERT. 

The May Moon: a fairy interlude. 1 act. 11 ch. 
Glade. 

Ming, A. A. 

Makebelieve. Act. 1. 9 ch. Wood. A varia- 
tion of the familiar story of the Princess and the 
Woodcutter. 

Scott, Sir WALTER. 


Alice Brand. 1 act. 6 ch. supers. Woodland 
camp. An interlude from the ballad adapted by 
Ruth Dodds. 


It will be noticed that the several plays by Shake- 
speare, eminently suited to out-of-door production, 
are omitted from the above list. Useful sugges- 
tions will be found in Mr. Roy Mitchell’s ‘* Shake- 
speare for Community Players.’’ 


A SHORT LIST OF USEFUL BOOKS. 


Bates, E. W. The Art of Producing Pageants. 

Evans, ed. English Masques. 

Hatcher, O. L. A Book for Shakespeare’s Plays 
and Pageants. 


Holt, R. A List of Music for Plays and Pageants. 


Kidson and Neal. English Folk Song and Dance. 
Mitchell, Roy. 
Players. 
Quennell, M. and C. H. B. A History of Every- 
day Things in England. 1066-1799. 
Rhys, ed. Everyman and Other Interludes. 


Shakespeare for Community 
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THE STEWART HEADLAM 





SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION 


(L.C.C. Evening Institutes) 
PRESIDENT : SIR JOHN FORBES-ROBERTSON 


S its title suggests, the Association 
gained much of its early inspiration 
from the late Stewart Headlam, whose work 
for the theatre, and especially for the 
Shakespearean Theatre, is well known to 
all interested in the drama in London. The 
sub-title indicates the type of people in 
whom the Association is primarily inter- 
ested. They are chiefly adolescents, and 
the majority of them would not obtain in 
any other direction the opportunity of study- 
ing Shakespeare as a dramatist. Generally 
speaking, the L.C.C. Institutes cater for 
people who could not pay the fees at the 
recognized academies and schools where 
speech-training is taught, and _ correct 
speech is held of the highest importance. 
The principal object of the Association is 
to stimulate in the students of the Evening 
Institutes a love for Shakespeare through 
the acting of his plays and, incidentally, 
to augment the public which is interested, 
intellectually and dramatically, in the pro- 
fessional production of the plays. A sec- 
ondary aim is to give the students some 
insight into the general technique of the 
stage so that they may exercise judgment 
and discernment in their playgoing. These 
students form a considerable proportion of 
the audiences at the ‘‘ Old Vic” and in 
the cheaper parts of West-End theatres 
where Shakespeare is occasionally played. 
The movement was originated in 1919 
by Miss Alice d’Eqville who, as a teacher 
of Elocution and Dramatic Literature in 
the Institutes, conceived the idea of 
organizing a competition on the lines 
adopted by the Drama League, submitting 
all entries to competent judges, and giving 
a public performance by those teams ad- 
judged the best. In the first year there 
were fifteen entries, and eight were chosen 
to appear at the *‘ Old Vic.” In 1926 
there were no less than seventy competing 
teams from all parts of London. The ages 
of the competitors ranged from fourteen to 
sixty, but the great majority are in the 
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late teens and early twenties, and their 
work is chiefly characterized by enthusiasm 
and intelligence. The preliminary adjudica- 
tion was carried out by Miss Italia Conti, 
Miss Beatrice Wilson, and Mr. Norman V., 
Norman, while the final selection was made 
by Mr. Kenneth Barnes at the R.A.D.A, 
Theatre. The breadth of study is indicated 
by the fact that scenes were submitted from 
twenty of the plays. It would be idle to 
compare the average work with that of 
the best amateur societies, but the best 
teams reached a standard surprising to 
those not familiar with the work of the 
Association. 

Each team entering the competition must 
submit a scene from any play recognized 
as Shakespeare’s, with a maximum time. 
limit and a cast including at least four 
speaking parts. Marks are awarded for 
speech (30), acting (20), gesture (20), pro- 
duction or interpretation (20), and memory 
(10), the marks for acting and production 
being awarded chiefly for team work. 

The writer has been intimately connected 
with the Stewart Headlam Association from 
its inception, and would appeal for a closer 
bond between it and the Drama League. 
Any kind of amalgamation is not possible 
—even if it were desirable—but if all In- 
stitutes connected with the Association 
were aware of the benefits to be derived 
from affiliation to the Drama League they 
would find, as the writer has found, that 
the privileges and help to be obtained are 
not to be measured by the nominal affilia- 
tion fee of a guinea. 

The Honorary Secretaries of the Associa- 
tion are Mr. P. Harris, 3 Tredegar Square, 
E.3 (East 5350), and Mr. Hugh F. Shaw, 
13 Barratt Avenue, N.22 (Palmers Green 
1713), either of whom would be pleased to 
fill in, for any interested inquirer, the de 
tails necessarily omitted from this brief out- 
line of the work of the Stewart Headlam 
Shakespeare Association. 

H. F. S. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


BOARD OF EDUCATION CO-OPERATIVE 
THEATRE. 


It would seem right to apply a high standard to 
the work of a society which presents its work 
under the title of ‘‘ The Board of Education Co- 
operative Theatre.’’ ‘* You Never Can Tell’? was 
presented by this Society at King George’s Hall on 
April 4, and it may be said at the outset that we 
are under no difficulty in applying such a standard. 
We have seldom seen better team work in an 
amateur performance, and a full house composed 
mainly of members of the Board of Education and 
their friends served to produce a real community 
atmosphere. 

The play went at a fine pace (slowness, of course, 
is the proverbial fault of amateur actors), and the 
cast displayed a wonderfully high general level. 
For this reason we abstain from signalling out 
names; but the mention of Mr. Hider, who played 
the part of the waiter, will not, we think, be 
thought invidious by any other members of the cast. 

An admirable orchestra played music by Mozart, 
Haydn and Bach between the acts—a classical 
selection which did nothing to mar the gaiety of 
the evening. Lord Eustace Percy was present, and 
the audience showed every sign of appreciation. 


THE MAGIC PIPER. 


Performed at Darwen, March 22 and 23, 1927. 

Miss E. M. Eccles and Miss E, N. Fawcett have 
written a very charming play, which acts as well 
as it reads. Its sincerity makes it possible for 
quite untrained actors to “‘ get it over,’’ while it 
is also suitable for production on a larger scale. 
It should, { think, prove a very useful play for 
either professionals or amateurs. The cast can 
number anything from 20 to 100 persons, if neces- 
sary, all children; though I think it is better as 
played at “‘arwen, with a few grown-ups. 

The ¢ 2 for the songs and dances has been 
specially written by Miss Alice Greenwood, who has 
caught the spirit of the play very wonderfully. 

At the Darwen production Miss Mary Steele was 
responsible for the scenery and costumes, which she 
and her helpers had designed and made. She suc- 
ceeded in getting a fitness and simplicity of effect 
which makes it difficult to remember that one’s 
impression of the enchanted forest, for instance, was 
created by a series of cones: trees, mountains, the 
witch’s cave, the headgear of the witch herself, the 
princess, the gnome, and even the giant’s wig help- 
ing the effect. Her colour schemes, too, were 
effective. 

The whole production has left a very pleasant 
impression on my mind. I should like to see the 
play again. 

DorotHy SEWARD. 


HINCKLEY STUDENT PLAYERS, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


A very impressive reading of Tchekov’s ‘‘ The 
Three Sisters” was given by the Hinckley Litera- 
ture Class to an audience of seventy friends, on 
Friday, March 25, in the Council Schools. By a 


clever use of curtains and a few properties part of 


a schoolroom was converted first, into a large sit- 
ting-room and small inner room; later, into a gar- 
den and an avenue of trees. In spite of the fact 
that the characters held books, the reading was 
profoundly moving. The excellent make-up no 
doubt helped. But it was the sincerity and natural- 
ness of the acting that conveyed to the audience 
the pathos of scenes like that of Masha’s parting 
from Vershinin, or Anfisa’s pleading with Olga, 
the eldest sister, to look after her in her old age. 

This reading of a very difficult play had obviously 
been carefully rehearsed, and reflected great credit 
on the producer, Mr. Chris Harries, who was ably 
assisted by Miss W. Upson. 


EAST HAM SECONDARY SCHOOL OLD 
COLLEGIANS’ SOCIETY AMATEUR 
DRAMATIC CLUB. 


This club gave a good rendering of Ian Hay’s 
“* Sport of Kings,’? at East Ham Town Hall, on 
March 18. 

The outstanding individual performance in this 
production was given by Archibald Ewart as Amos 
Purdie; he gave a very finished character-study of 
a not-easy part. Others deserving special mention 
were Olive Blade as Mrs. Purdie, Evelyn Dennis 
as Katie, and Donald Milne as ‘‘ Toots.’’ Wilfred 
Gardner, as Bates, used an accent that was at 
times unintelligible. Some difficulty was experi- 
enced in working the dictaphone, which is a feature 
of the play; such things should always be carefully 
rehearsed. This also applies to the typewriter. 

Oswatp GILBERT. 


THE VALLEY PLAYERS. 


This society has considerably extended its activ- 
ities this season. A large increase in membership 
made it possible to produce ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’’ in December, and extremely suc- 
cessful performances of it were given in Newcastle, 
Hexham, and Corbridge. The fairy scenes were 
particularly pleasing, due mainly to the delightful 
playing of the Oberon and Titania, who spoke their 
lines with delicacy and real poetic feeling. The 
lovers gave a spirited and humorous performance of 
scenes which are apt to be tedious, while the clowns 
provided some sharply contrasting low comedy on 
traditional lines. The play was taken, in the 
Elizabethan manner, at a brisk pace, which made 
it possible to preserve throughout the whole a spirit 
of fantasy and freshness, combined with gaiety 
and humour. 

The second production of the season was Bernard 
Shaw’s “‘ Arms and the Man,” preceded by the 
singularly beautiful one-act play, Synge’s ‘‘ Riders 
to the Sea.’’ 

The acting in ‘“‘ Arms and the Man’ was 
uniformly good, and reached a high standard, 
though at times the broader comedy of the play 
was emphasized at the expense of its more subtle 
humour. 

Unfortunately, only one performance of this pro- 
duction was given, as it was not possible to obtain 
permission to play it in Newcastle. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE MADDERMARKET THEATRE, 
NORWICH. 


An interesting production of ‘‘ The Chinese Lan- 
tern,” by Mr. Laurence Housman, was recently 
given by The Norwich Players, under the direction 
of Mr. Nugent Monck, at The Maddermarket 
Theatre, Norwich. The setting was designed and 
painted by Mr. Owen P. Smyth, and is reproduced 
in this number of Drama. 


In many ways it is an excellent example of the 
wonderful adaptability of the open Elizabethan stage 
to any kind of drama, whether it be a Greek 
tragedy or a fantastic modern comedy. 


The disappearance of Wio-wani into the picture 
was dealt with in an ingenious manner by means 
of a sliding panel, on which the picture was 
painted ; this, when raised, disclosed a small scene 
identical with the painted picture, into which Wio- 
wani and Tiki-pu were able to enter. The actual 
raising and lowering of the slide was done during 
a ** black-out,’’ to the accompaniment of the strik- 
ing of gongs. 

In the illustration (facing page 108) the panel 
is down. 


THE QUEEN’S PLAYERS. 


This company gave a fair rendering of Bernard 
Shaw’s “‘ Misalliance ”’ at the Cripplegate Theatre 
on March 23. 


The chief fault of this presentation lay in the 
pace, which was much too slow, due partly to the 
fact that some of the company were not too sure 
of their words; there should be no hesitation when 
playing Shaw. 

Stephen Garrett gave an excellent rendering of 
John Tarleton, as also Alice Cumber as his wife. 
Two other good performances were those of Fred 
Williams and Lilian Cannell as Bentley and Lina. 
Esther Simmons, who played Hypatia, has not yet 
mastered the simple art of delivering trivial sen- 
tences; she is inclined to spurn the colloquial in 
favour of declamation, an inclination shared by 
some of the other members of the company. 


Oswatp GILBERT. 


THE WATFORD SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


MUSIC 


The Watford School of Music Dramatic Society 
presented three short plays: ‘‘ The Bear ’’ (Tche- 
kov), ‘* Time ’’ (Barrington Gates), and ‘‘ What’s 
Wrong with the Drama’ (Rubinstein). ‘‘ The 
Bear ’’ was taken at too slow a pace, which doubt- 
less accounted for the somewhat forced effect of 
Mr. Victor Bangert’s ‘‘ Smirna.’? Miss Lilian Ban- 
gert gave a plausible rendering of the unnatural 
Madame Popov. 


** Time ’? was excellently performed. Miss Ethel 
Heelis, as Nurse Martin, was clever and convincing. 
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She was ably supported by Mr. Charles Mason, 
whose very natural and charming John Howarg) 
was a real pleasure. Miss Lily Pearsall, as the 
devoted daughter, Mary Carstairs, acted with in: 
sight and restraint, and avoided skilfully the pitfaff 
of many amateurs in such a part—a tendency t¢ 
exaggerate the nervous strain under which she” 
laboured. 


the unhappy author, Clayton Crumthorpe. 

team work was also good. f 
The plays were produced by Miss Lloyd-King,) 

who is to be congratulated. q 


‘““ROMEO AND JULIET” AT BRADFORD | 


The Shakespearean productions of the Shake! 
speare Class of the Carlton Street (Bradford) Senior’ 
Evening Institute have for some years been amongst) 
the best of the amateur theatrical efforts staged ig) 
Bradford. Recently the class commenced a special! 
three-days’ presentation of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” af 
the Technical College, for the purpose of raising 
funds towards the rebuilding of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon. a 
with other plays, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” was given 
with a_ special stage-setting in the fashion off 
Shakespeare’s own time, and the costumes lent by) 
the Governors of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre” 
stood out most effectively against the plain, black 
velvet back cloth. 


Mr. W. Greenwood, the producer, may well be 
proud of his cast. Without straining after effect 
they played their rdles in a straightforward fashion) 
which accorded perfectly with the simple setting, 
Miss Marion Riley (Juliet) and Mr. James H 


(Romeo) were excellent, and Mr Irvine Smith 
gave ai spirited rendering of Mercutio. Miss Emily 
Jowett (the nurse) realized to the full the comedy) 
attaching to this garrulous old woman. : 


A CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENT 


This performance was presented by Miss Enid 
Keele at the Blackfriars Theatre on April 2. It 
was not helped by the choice of plays, “‘ The Ex§ 
citing Room” and ‘' Timothy Grows Up,” by) 
Enid Keele, ‘‘ Pierrette,”? a mime by D. T. Lownds 
and an arrangement of Tennyson’s ‘* Holy Grail.” 
The first two were almost entirely lacking if 
humour, surely a necessity for a children’s entefe 
tainment, nor did they possess the delicacy nece® 
sary for fantasy. The children themselves were 
inclined to deliver their lines in a somewhat: 
elocutionary manner, and the unexpected and um) 
rehearsed quaintness one looks for in an entertaifr 
ment of this kind, were not conspicuous. The one 
outstanding performance was given by Marjorie) 
Holmes. 

Oswatp GILBERT 

















Be auna SMITHSON 


L.R.A.M., Elocution, Double Diploma, Regd. T.R.C. 
Of principal West End Theatres and Old Vic Shakespeare Co. 
ECOMMENDED by Sir Frank Benson, Miss 
Lilian Baylis, Miss Sybil Thorndike, Miss 
Gladys Cooper, Miss Edith Craig, Lady Gomme, 
Ben Greet, Esq., Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, William 
Poel, Esq. 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
SPEAKING VERSE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
STAGE TRAINING 


Pupils prepared for ELOCUTION DIPLOMAS. 
Schools within reach of London visited. 


STAMMERING AND OTHER DEFECTS OF SPEECH 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Address: 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8 


Northern Connection : 


IVY SMITHSON 


One Ropner Terr., Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham 
and 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8 
(Local Representative Poetry Society Examinations in Verse Speaking 
and The Guildhall School of Music) 


Miss Laura Smithson’s Fouposary Absence in Australia 
rath ling prof: All ations to Miss 
Ivy Smithson. 





ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


36 Tavistock Place, W.C.1 Tele.: Museum 9469 





Miss EDITH NEVILLE 
Miss MAUDE SCOTT 


Hon. Director 
Director and Producer 





A FRESH PLAY EACH WEEK BY 
AMATEUR REPERTORY COMPANY 
UNDER PROFESSIONAL PRODUCER 


Summer Season starts April 28th with— 


‘The Taming of the Shrew” 


PERFORMANCES THURSDAYS 
and SATURDAYS at 8 p.m. 


Admission 6d., Front seats 1/3, Reserved 2/4 





There are vacancies for MEN for next 
season. 
Applications should be made at once. 
Unlimited opportunities for Serious Ama- 
teurs and Professional Students. 





Special Courses in Play Production for Beginners. 








THE GREENLEAF THEATRE 


Directors - Maxwell Armfield and Constance Smedley 


Announces the opening of a 


LONDON STUDIO 
8a Clareville Grove, S.W.7 


Classes and Training Course: APRIL 26 


Prospectus (including Summer School) from 
Secretary. 


TUDIO FLAT TO LET. 
Best part of Chelsea. Self-con- 
tained, four rooms and roof garden, 


Rent £200 per annum, or without 
studio £150. 


Apply Box 26, British Drama 


League, 8 Adelphi Terr., London, 
W.C.2. 














Pageant suitable for Hampshire. 
DEAD MAN’S PLACK 


By JOSEPHINE KNOWLES. 
Scenes in Wherwell Forest, Wherwell Castle, 
Winchester Castle. Period 965. 

Chief Characters : King Edgar the Peaceable, The 
Earl of Athelwold, Elfrida the Beautiful. 
Seventeen other speaking parts and many foresters, 

huntsmen, pages, etc. 
Address : Miss KNOWLES, 
14 Campden Hill Mansions, 


Park 1935. Kensington, W.8. 








THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medieval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application for loan of these dresses should be made in the 
first instance to the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 
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LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
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: I ‘HE aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the§ 
Art of the Theatre, and to promote a right relation between Drama and the 
Life of the Community. 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are con- 

cerned with the practise or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, | 
and may be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription” 
of AI Is. 

Any organised society or group of not less than ten persons may 
become affiliated to the Drama League, and as an afhliated body 
shall acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, ” 
including free receipt of ‘‘ Drama’’ monthly and the use of the: 
League’s Library. The minimum affiliation fee is £1 1s. 


Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary. 
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Telephone: Gerrard 8o11. 
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